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department at Iowa University which holds such plays in readiness for 
demand from the high schools of the state. One of these, Even unto 
Plymouth Comes Ostentation, is a symbolic play with double stage, poetic 
in thought and diction. The other, The Promise: A Character Play, 
is a worldly thing of real dramatic merit. 

Linda Rider 
Dubuque, Iowa 

SHAKESPEARE AND ZANE GRAY 

The following theme was handed me by a Freshman the other week. 
It was so frankly outspoken that I later read it to a section of twenty-two 
Freshmen. I asked each man to write his individual opinion as soon 
as I had finished reading. Of the twenty-two, twenty agreed with the 
point of view of the theme. One man thought Zane Gray inferior to 
Shakespeare because he believed that a great piece of writing should 
contain something in addition to a series of breathless moments. The 
other man was not sure just what he did believe; he was acquainted 
with neither author. 

Each of the men was from an accredited high school. One was from 
California; one, from Colorado; two, from Missouri; one, from Illinois; 
one, from Ohio; one from Mississippi. The others were from Iowa. 
The man who thought of the breathless moments was from Iowa. One 
man, while in high school, had taken a course in the writing of the short- 
story; another, a course in versification. 

During the past ten years I have frequently tried similar experiments. 
Usually the result is the same. I have often wondered who has impressed 
the boys with the idea that Shakespeare is immoral and that he is merely 
an obsolete stylist of a forgotten age. This is less strange, perhaps, 
than that the boys should still think when they come to college that 
Wright and Gray are true interpreters of life. 

The theme follows: 

THE KIND OF WRITING I LIKE BEST 

I prefer American novels to any other form of literature. This is not 
unusual for a boy of my age, indeed it is the usual thing. I shall endeavor to 
write a brief discussion of the various types of writing, and to show, if possible, 
why I like the American novel. I will start with a brief discussion on 
Shakespeare. 

I enjoy Shakespeare after a fashion. I can read Macbeth or the Comedy 
of Errors and enjoy both of them. I have studied Macbeth in High School 
English and am fairly famihar with it. In the same course I have studied 
Midsxunmer Night's Dream. The former I studied because it was required. 
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I read the passages that had and were to live forever, and I was surprised how 
they failed to thrill me. I could not see why Shakespeare's works were handed 
down. They seemed to lack the human interest and freedom of expression 
found in modern literature. It has been said that if one was to read 
Shakespeare and the Bible, he would know aU that was good in the English 
language. That may be so, but Shakespeare often falls to coarseness, both of 
thought and expression. If the average writer of today was to write a story 
in which ghosts, witches and spirits play a prominent part the story would 
never get by the publisher. The only point where Shakespeare may excel is 
in correctness of form. The great American authors disregard form to a certain 
extent. When I speak of great American authors I refer to Wright, Porter, 
Clemens and Grey. There are others; but it is of this class that I am speaking. 
They are all of them novelists of the first class. 

I have been told that Harold Bell Wright falls short of being a great 
author. This may be so, but as an interesting writer he is hard to beat. If 
Shakespeare is great for the heart interest in his work then Twain or Porter 
is greater. I defy anyone to come closer to the soul of a boy than Twain does 
in Tom Sawyer or Huckelberry Finn. When I read his books I feel as though 
my innermost feelings are being spread abroad. On the other hand can any- 
one find a more interesting and delightful story than Laddie ? I have read it, 
perhaps, six times, and it was not for lack of other reading matter, as our 
library is full of good books. 

Zane Gray is my favorite author. He has a freshness of style, beautiful 
description and he knows the subject-matter perfectly. He knows the heart 
of men and women, he knows the West and the people who developed it, and 
he presents these in remarkable interesting form. He uses slang; his sentences 
may not be perfect, but his stories have a charm that for me, cannot fade. I 
read his novels — full of action, tense moments, wonderfully realistic characters, 
and beautiful description and wonder why they are neglected to read the 
highly improbable tales of Shakespeare. James Clovd Bowman 

Northern State Normal School 
Marquette, Michigan 



THE PLAY SPIRIT IN TEACHING 
It was during my first year as teacher of college English. At an 
evening party I was descanting gaily of some classroom witticisms and 
the ever-delicious absurdities of student compositions, when my hostess, 
herself a teacher, turned to me suddenly. "Mary," she said, "I'm 
afraid you are not a very good teacher!" I was shaken to my center. 
"Wh-wh-why?" I stammered. "Why, what is the matter?" 
"Because," she went on severely, "you seem to get so much fun out of 
it!" I gasped like a fish out of water. There was nothing to say — 
what could one say to an accusation like that! 



